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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


LTHOUGH this issue of Tue 
QUILL may reach you a few days 
late, because of conditions over which 
we had no control, we hope that you 
will find it was well worth awaiting. 
We have tried to present some high- 
lights of the NRA program as it affects 
the newspaperman; there’s an unusual 
article by Carl H. Claudy, noted writ- 
er, concerning the first “public” flight 
of Orville Wright; a bully piece by H. 
Earl Wilson about Davis Walsh, pack- 
ed with a lot of good stuff about style, 
leads, etc., and the first of what we be- 
lieve will prove a most interesting se- 
ries on the coverage of Washington, 
written by Leslie Erhardt. 


ARL H. CLAUDY, now located in 

Washington, was a prospector and 
pioneer in Alaska back in the days of 
98. He edited the American Inven- 
tor, the Prism and the Cathedral Cal- 
endar, was associate editor of the Mas- 
ter Mason; has been a free lance writer 
and newspaper correspondent; has 
been director of publicity for the Na- 
tional Highway Association since 1911 
and is the author of the well known 
“Tell Me Why” juvenile series of 
books. 

It might be said, in connection with 
his article, that the first flight made by 
the Wrights with a powered plane took 
place December 17, 1903. From that 
time until September, 1908, of which 
latter period Mr. Claudy treats, the 
Wrights made numerous flights in the 
vicinity of Dayton, Ohio, which were 
witnessed by the public. The flights 
did not attract much newspaper at- 
tention, however. 

It was not until the first “public” 
flight at Ft. Myer that the attention of 
the world was riveted on the men re- 
garded today as the foremost contrib- 
utors to the art of flying. 


T was with a deep sense of shock and 

regret that I opened a copy of the 
Sierra Sun and Truckee (Calif.) Re- 
publican a few days ago and found 
myself confronted by a black headline 
reading “Stanley Bavier Passes Away 
as a Result of Injuries Received in Au- 
tomobile Accident.” 

It had never been my pleasure and 
privilege to meet Stanley Bavier per- 
sonally. Our communication began 
last year when he wrote, asking if he 
could not do something to aid Tue 
Qui. I suggested an article relating 
his experiences in the small-town field. 














(Continued on page 9) 




















NIRA AND THE NEWSPAPERMEN 


ANY unemployed newspaper- 

men, some of them jobless 

for a year or longer, have 
been called back to work during the 
last few weeks as a result of the Fourth 
Estate’s enrollment under the Blue 
Eagle of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

The “New Deal” also has meant a 
“break” for a number of younger and 
less experienced men. After waiting 
several years, following graduation 
from colleges and universities, quite a 
few of them now are being given an 
opportunity to win their spurs in ac- 
tive newspaper work. 

This rehiring of veterans and the 
taking on of younger men eager to win 
recognition, together with numerous 
reports of publishers who have re- 
stored all or part of salary cuts, has 
brought cheer and hope in many 
quarters. 


LL is not in accord, however, in 

the march of the newspapers 
under the NRA insignia. The support 
of and compliance with the recovery 
program vary with different pub- 
lishers. 

One group of publishers subscribes 
to the provisions laid down by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his reemployment 
agreement, sometimes improperly re- 
ferred to as the “blanket code,” set- 
ting a maximum work week of 40 
hours and a minimum wage scale 
ranging from $15 downward accord- 
ing to the population of cities, towns 
and villages. 

The other, and ap- 


By RALPH L. PETERS 
Editor, The Quill 


The principal difference resulting is 
this: 

Reporters and other editorial work- 
ers on papers operating under the 
President’s agreement, regardless of 
the pay they may be receiving, the- 
oretically work a maximum of 40 
hours a week. Most of them work 
only five days a week. 

On papers operating under the ten- 
tatively approved A.N.P.A. code, 
reporters and other editorial workers 
receiving less than $35 a week the- 
oretically work but 40 hours a week, 
while those receiving more than $35 
are classed as “professionals” and 
work any number of hours weekly. 


EWSPAPERS subscribing to the 
President’s agreement and estab- 
lishing a 40-hour, five-day week for 
all employes naturally are providing 
more jobs for unemployed newspaper- 
men than those setting a 40-hour week 
only for those editorial employes 
drawing less than $35 weekly. 
Turning to the newspapers of the 
smaller cities, those affected by the 
code proposed by the National Edi- 
torial Association, it is noted that 
“newspaper reporters, editorial writ- 
ers, rewrite men, space writers, news 
photographers, and all other members 
of the editorial staffs of newspapers, 
being classed as professional persons, 
shall be exempt from the limitations of 
the working hours imposed by this 
article.” 
The standard minimum wage for the 


editorial workers on papers coming 
under the proposed N. E. A. code is 
set at not less than $15 per week in any 
city of more than 500,000, or in the im- 
mediate trade area of such city; nor 
less than $14.50 per week in any city 
between 250,000 and 500,000 or its im 
mediate trade area; or less than $14 
per week in cities between 25,000 and 
250,000, nor less than $13 per week in 
any city of 5,000 to 25,000 and in 
towns of less than 5,000 wages are to 
be increased by not less than 20 per 
cent, provided this shall not require 
wages of more than $12 weekly. 

This provision is then added: “Pro 
vided, however, that persons learning 
the business or profession, as above 
set forth, may be employed at a lower 
wage rate than above designated.” 

The code of the periodical pub- 
lishers provides for standard working 
hours of 40 hours a week, then adds: 
“but editors, business executives and 
sales people receiving not less than 
$35 per week shall not be limited by 
this requirement.” 


EWSPAPERS subscribing to the 
President’s agreement, rather 
than the A. N. P. A. code have been 
outspoken in their criticism of the lat 
ter group. One of the most outspoken 
was the Milwaukee Journal. 
Commenting on a message that came 
from the A. N. P. A., prior to the prep 
aration of the code now temporarily 
approved, the Journal commented in 
part: 
NEWSPAPERS 





parently much the 
larger group, sub- 
scribes to the provi- 
sions of the code ac- 
cepted by a commit- 
tee for the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and tenta- 
tively approved by the 
recovery administra- 
tion. This provides, in 
effect, that editorial 
employes receiving 
less than $35 weekly 
shall have a 40-hour 
week but those who 
receive more than $35 
a week shall not be af- 
fected by any mini- 
mum-hour provision. 


sover. 


dential. 


specific codes. 


E have endeavored in the accompanying summary to pre- 

sent briefly the ways in which newspapermen are affected 

by codes prepared in accordance with the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 
Wealso are presenting examples of criticism expressed of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association’s committee and 
that organization’s tentatively approved code. 
Many newspapermen have been benefited definitely by the 
provisions of the President’s Reemployment Agreement and by 
Many others have received no benefit what- 


Expressions, opinions, comment and reports from readers of ~_ 
The Quill regarding the codes and their effects will be wel- . 
comed. Please indicate whether we may publish your remarks, 
or whether your communication is to be regarded as confi- 


AND THE CODE 


“The Journal is 
shocked by the mes 
sage which comes 
from the American 
Newspaper Publish 
ers’ Association, of 
which the vital part 
is: 


“Following careful 
consideration of all as 
pects of the present sit 
uation, the A. N. P. A. rec 
ommends that newspaper 
publishers do not at the 
present time prepare or 
subscribe to a code under 
National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and further 
recommends that because 
the publishing of news 
papers is not an industry 
but an enterprise of such 
peculiar importance as to 
be especially provided for 
in the Constitution of the 
United States and of the 
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several states, whose independence must 
be jealously guarded from any interfer- 
ence which can lead to or approximate 
censorship, the situation be given further 
consideration before determining upon the 
course to be ultimately taken for the bene- 
fit of the country at large.’ 


“We cannot see in this anything 
but a plea for special privilege, ex- 
actly like the plea which others 
make under such high-sounding 
names as ‘rugged individualism’ 
and ‘free competition,’ when in 
fact they strive, when it is to their 
advantage, to make competition 
anything but real and their ‘indi- 
vidualism leaves the door of op- 
portunity closed to many. 

“The newspapers of the country 
are asked by the A. N. P. A. to 
stand aside and apart from a 
movement for general recovery, in 
the sacred name of ‘freedom of 
the press.’ Because their impor- 
tant function is recognized in the 
Constitution, they are to plead ex- 
emption from the duty of con- 
forming in hours of labor, in wage 
scales and in other steps to re- 


covery. 
o oa * 


“A newspaper has two char- 
acters. In one it is undertaking 
to print the news as fully as it can 
get it and as honestly, often add- 
ing to this the obligation of com- 
menting on that news as truthfully 
and wisely as human weakness 
permits. 

“In fulfillment of this duty, a 
newspaper must fight for freedom 
of the press with its last breath, 
and if it lives up to its profession 
must expire when that freedom 
is foreclosed. 

“In its other character a news- 
paper employs men and women, 
buys materials, sells its services 
and its product. We cannot see 
that in this character it is exempt 
in any degree from the duty of be- 
ing a good citizen. 

“Does the A. N. P. A. expect 
that those who are employed by a 
newspaper will raise a banner in- 
scribed: ‘We are the Press. We 
are proud to work longer hours 
for less pay’? If it does, it must 
think that newspapers employ 
some kind of persons not quite 
human beings. And nothing could 
more quickly kill a newspaper 
than that it should be produced by 
men and women, who do not think 
and feel with their fellow men and 


women. 
‘ee 


“To the Journal it seems a de- 
grading thing that it is even ap- 
proached with the suggestion that 
it make the whining plea that a 
newspaper is a sort of special 
priestcraft which must be pro- 
tected, first from those who would 
infringe upon its liberty to print 
the truth and then must be exempt 
from what the President has set 
as the necessary standard of good 
citizenship for industries.” 


THE QUILL 


FTER the A. N. P. A. code had 
been proposed, the Journal, 
printed the following editorial: 


THE NEWSPAPERS WELCH 


“The newspaper code proposed 
by a committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion is a disgrace to the newspaper 
profession. It is shot through with 
loopholes for publishers who may 
want to dodge the spirit and the 
purpose of the National Recovery 
Act; and it is covered over with 
weasel words about the ‘freedom 
of the press.’ The Milwaukee 
Journal, which is a member of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, will not take advan- 
tage of this code to escape the pur- 
pose of President Roosevelt’s re- 
quest to employers. It already 
has put its house in order. It will 
continue to live up to the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Blue Eagle 
drive. It will not ‘chisel.’ The 
Journal believes that no newspa- 
per has a right to urge industry to 
do what it is unwilling to do whole- 
heartedly itself. Now, in the crisis 
in the life of the nation, is the time 
when newspapers, of all enter- 
prises, should lead the way. In 
this crisis the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association fails 
miserably.” 


AUL Y. ANDERSON, Washington 
correspondent for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, writing in the Nation, 
declared that the publishers’ commit- 
tee presented to Johnson “a proposed 
‘code’ which undoubtedly was the 
most dishonest, weasel-worded, and 
treacherous document that ever 
reached his desk.” 

“It was loaded,” he continued, “with 
all sorts of exemptions and jokers, all 
carefully designed to enable the news- 
papers to escape the obligations which 
their editorial pages were clamorous- 
ly urging all other employers to as- 
sume. 

“Compared with it, the codes pro- 
posed by the steel and coal barons 
were charters of liberty and enlighten- 
ment. After reading this masterpiece 
Johnson was so incensed that he in- 
structed his legal department to draft 
a code for the newspapers, which was 
done.” 

Anderson adds that the code drawn 
up at NRA headquarters actually was 
a modified version of the President’s 
temporary reemployment agreement. 

“When hearings are begun on a 
permanent code for newspapers,” he 
continued, “we may expect to hear re- 
newed yells about the ‘freedom of the 
press,’ but I think they will fall on un- 
responsive ears. Newspapers have 
exactly the same right to claim im- 
munity from the provisions of the Na- 
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tional Recovery Act as they have to 
defy municipal building and fire regu- 
lations.” 


PPROBATION, defense and criti- 
cism of the temporary code have 
been voiced by editors and publishers 
through the columns of Editor & Pub- 
lisher in recent weeks. 

One of the developments growing 
out of the situation has been the for- 
mation of the Cleveland Editorial Em- 
ployes’ Association. 

A statement handed out to the more 
than 100 employes of the three Cleve- 
land dailies attending the meeting con- 
tained the following statement, in 


part: 


“The A. N. P. A. committee 
which drafted the rejected code 
plainly indicated that the publish- 
ers intended to give no protection 
to their editorial staffs. The lack 
of uniformity in the manner in 
which individual publishers ap- 
plied the blanket code, and the 
temporary code now in effect is a 
demonstration that the code as it 
stands means nothing so far as edi- 
torial employes are concerned. It 
is apparent now that if editorial 
employes do not move promptly 
to protect themselves against what 
may be expected of the permanent 
code they will get only the jackal’s 
share after the New Deal is ap- 
plied to their industry. 

“Squeezed between the pressure 
of advertisers and stockholders, 
between exorbitant tolls of syn- 
dicates and press services, and the 
unionized requirements of the me- 
chanical trades, newspaper edi- 
torial employes have from the in- 
dustry’s infancy been the most 
notoriously exploited of all pro- 
ducer groups in this country which 
require similar standards of intel- 
ligence, skill and industry. They 
have submitted to this not only 
uncomplainingly but in fact quite 
happily, clinging to an old local 
room tradition which probably 
never had any basis of fact what- 
ever. It is now time that local 
room staffs start living and work- 
ing for something more than the 
byline and pat-on-the-back. NRA 
holds out to them their first bona 
fide opportunity to go after 
realities.” 


HAT action the new organiza- 

tion will take in regard to the 
tentative code remains to be seen. It 
is also a question as to what Gen. 
Johnson will demand, if anything, 
when the time for a hearing on a 
permanent code for the newspapers 
arrives. 











WRIGHT FLIES! 


* 


By CARL H. CLAUDY 


* 





EN thousand peo- —~ Ba 2 ol 

ple surrounded 

the parade 
ground at Ft. Myer, 
Sept. 3, 1908. Ten thou- 
sand sneering smiles 
and incredulous looks 
greeted the slender, 
ascetic-looking, then- 
un know n-to-fame 
Orville Wright. Twen- 
ty thousand eyes 
widened in unbelief as 
the flimsy box-kite- 
like “aeroplane” was 
wheeled from the tent 
(in which Capt. 
Thomas Baldwin had 


stored his famous — 


(A six bank headline in the New York Herald of September 4, 1908) 


“ORVILLE WRIGHT CIRCLES IN AIR AT 


FT. MYER 


“Secret of Aeroplane Bared for the First Time on This Side of 


the Atlantic 


“SOARS LIKE A BIRD OVER PARADE GROUND 
“Flight Is Short and Stopped by Slight Accident, But Operator Says 


He Is Satisfied 


“IN PERIL FOR A MOMENT 
“Pulled Wrong Lever and Headed for House so Had to Bring 


Machine to Earth” 


and a broken heart re 
sulted from its unfor 

the 
Sam 


tunate dive into 
Potomac River. 

uel Pierpont Langley, 
now universally re 
garded as one of the 
great pioneers in avia- 
tion, was literally 
laughed to 
the 


daring to 


death by 
newspapers for 
think that 
man could fly in the 
air. Newcomb, great- 
est of American as 
tronomers and mathe- 
maticians, had 
“proved” that a heav 
ier-than-air machine 





Army Dirigible, which 

had just successfully passed its tests) 
and dragged slowly up the field to the 
“starting rail.” 

But ten thousand mouths came open, 
first in utter surprise and then to give 
a mighty cheer as the weight in the 
tower fell, the “Darius Green contrap- 
tion,” as the newspapers called it, 
shot down the wooden rail, skimmed 
the grass tops for a breathless 
instant and then mounted in 
the air. 

It was not graceful—it tee- 
tered and dived from side to 
side—it was obviously mak- 
ing hard work of it, but it was 
flying! For the first time in 
public, man’s dream of the 
ages came true. 


NCE and a half about 

the parade ground 
(three quarters of a mile) the 
little device fluttered for one 
minute and eleven seconds, 
then slid down the invisible 
incline of the airways to come 
to a slithering stop on its 
“skids,” breaking one in the 
process. 

Twenty-five years ago the 
present scribe was a report- 
er on the New York Herald 
of sainted and defunct mem- 
ory. He was such by the 
grace of an unholy nerve—re- 
porters all have it. Through 
the Signal Corps of the Army, 
the U. S. Government offered 
a prize—real money—of $25,- 





000 for an “aeroplane” which would 
meet certain tests: go 40 miles an 
hour, make a cross-country flight of 
five miles out and back, carry two 
passengers, etc. 

Langley and his “aerodrome” were 
only a few years in the past. Con- 
gress had spent $50,000 on that luck- 
less experiment, and only photographs 


ORVILLE WRIGHT AT FT. MYER 








“ The first public flight.” 


could not, in the na 
ture of things, support itself in the air. 
But the time was ripe for excite 
ment, and a dull summer made this 
prize contest a boon to newspapers. 
Many inventors protested they would 
try for it, win it, show the nation that 
man could fly. Aviation talk became 
fashionable. Balloon contests were 
the rage. If the army was actually 
prepared to spend a small 
fortune (it was such in days 
when beer was five cents a 
huge stein and fried oysters 
a quarter a dozen!) obvious 
ly there must be “something 
in it.” 


O one except a few “crazy 
inventors” knew much 
about aviation. Neither did 
your reporter. He read a 
book, consulted some files of 
the Scientific American (of 
which he later to be 
American 


was 
representative 
abroad for special work) 
and wrote letters to many 
managing editors, suggesting 
himself as an “aeronautical 
expert” ready, at a_ small 
honorarium, to cover both 
pictures and stories of the 
coming “aeronautical 
at Ft. Myer. 

Oddly enough several pa 
pers fell for this. Your re 
porter represented at differ 
ent times during two years, 
not only the New York Her 


(Continued on page 12) 
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DAVE WALSH, WHO WRITES BY EAR 


«x 


N the night of Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1933, there came 
over the wires a masterpiece 


of news writing that made the great 
American copy desk quit its wishing- 
to-Heaven that somebody would bat 
out a decent story like the literary 
giants did in the old days. 

Davis J. Walsh, sports editor of 
International News Service, dapper, 
debonair Dave who has covered all 
sports events from the Kentucky 
Derby to the Olympics, the same Dave 
Walsh whose witticisms have made the 
whole country chuckle, was covering 
an assignment with Death. 

“Gentleman Jim” Corbett had died 
that afternoon. In the offices of In- 
ternational News Service in New 
York, amid the clatter of telegraphic 
printers, Walsh, his friend, sat erectly 
before his typewriter, his hat upon his 
head and a strictly professional look 
in his eyes, rattling out a story that 
touched the nation’s heart. 


T is everybody’s secret—even the 

readers are said to be in on it now— 
that most of the best newspaper writ- 
ing of today is found on the sports 
pages, and here was perhaps the high 
priest of the sports-writing fraternity 
producing nothing less than literature. 
It was the story of the quiet passing 
of a man once so great the world 
bowed before him, told simply without 
slush or gush or 
tears, but told with 


By H. EARL WILSON 
Columbus (O.) Bureau, 


International News Service 


held him in her arms. No hys- 
teria, no dramatics. Just a mo- 
mentary flicker before the flame 
burned itself out; a movement of 
the lips which made no sound, a 
gesture of the wasted hand before 
it fell defeated. Then all was still. 

“It was the finish for the great 
heavyweight champion of an 
olden, somehow golden era when 
romance was young. 

“Back in 1892, he came out of 
an atmosphere of refinement to 
win the title from the seemingly 
invincible John L. Sullivan much 
as the matador wins from the 
bull. He did more than that. 
They said he had revolutionized 
ring tactics. But he even did 
more than that. What Corbett 
really did was to take boxing out 
of the gutter and bring it into the 
front parlor with the com- 
pany. ... 

“At four o’clock he sank into a 
coma, from which he roused mo- 
mentarily three hours later to 
speak for the last time. 

“*You’re there, Vera, 
you?’ 

“It was just a thin whisper, a 
thread of a sound. She took his 
hands and held him close. His 
breathing was irregular; there was 
no recognition in his sightless 
eyes. But he seemed comforted. 

“So, quietly, gently, he breathed 
on to the end, while a hush set- 
tled over the household and the 
fans of a nation mourned. A 


aren’t 


«x 


great champion was through with 
life, but, to those who stood 
tragically at the bedside, there 
was deep consolation. They knew 
that life would never be through 
with him. . . .” 


Tremendous writing! 


HAT I desire to say about Walsh 

is that he is an artist, an artist 
at heart and a producer of art. He 
writes as well as the world’s littera- 
teurs, be they novelists, essayists or 
poets. Moreover, he is a thorough 
newspaper man, who, after 20 years in 
the game, is yet to find himself sated 
with sports, who can still thrill when 
a halfback breaks loose for a touch- 
down. 

It was my privilege to assist Walsh 
in covering a meeting of the minor 
baseball leagues held in Columbus 
last December. For a week I watched 
him at work. As he waited to board 
a train back to New York, I tugged at 
his sleeve, and said: “See here, I’ve 
been admiring your stories for years. 
Tell me how you write, where you 
learned to write, where I can learn.” 

The convention had taught me many 
things about him. To enumerate a 
few: 

That baseball’s big shots—Branch 
Rickey, Judge Landis and men of that 
caliber—respect his opinions and 
actually seek his counsel. 

That he is so popular in the world 
of sports that men 
telephone him acrcss 








the mastery of the 
greatest narrators. 


“NEW YORK, 
February 18 (INS) 
——Death, the inev- 
itable (it began), 
came to James J. 
Corbett this after- 
noon as gallantly, 
peacefully and 
pretty much as he 
had lived, he lay 
waiting for it in his 
Bayside, L. L, 
home. 

“The end was 
reached at 1:30 
o’clock in the quiet 
dignity of a sick 
room, just as Cor- 
bett would have 
wished it. Friends 
hovered in the 
background; his 
faithful wife, Vera, 


Service. 


paperman! 





ERE’S a whale of a good yarn about a whale of a good news- 
The story of one of the best known sports 
writers in the country, a man whose by-line is known to millions 
of readers—Davis J. Walsh, sports editor of International News 


One of his younger co-workers for I. N. S., H. Earl Wilson, 
state house correspondent for the Columbus, O., bureau, writes 
of and about Dave Walsh in an article packed with pointers for 
the man who wants to take his copy out of the ordinary class. 


“Express yourself—that should be your aim,” is the advice 
of this man who is still keen about his job after 20 years of cover- 
ing assignments from one end of the country to another—and 
abroad. You will know more about him and what makes his 
“stuff” so good after reading this sparkling piece. 


the country to give 
him exclusive stories, 
or to protect him on 
an important piece of 
news. That he is a 
most painstaking 
writer, who sits at 
his typewriter long 
after the other cor- 
respondents have 
hammered out their 
“overnights” and 
gone to bed—ponder- 
ing over his lead, 
polishing his second 


paragraph, concoct- 
ing a good “snapper” 
for the end. 


I learned in the in- 
terview that, despite 
the drollery which he 
parades across the 
country’s sports 
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DAVE WALSH, AN ARTIST WITH WORDS 





pages, he is one of the most serious of 
newspapermen, with a definite form- 
ula for good writing. 

He demurs at the suggestion he is a 
stylist. 

“I write,” said Walsh, “by ear. 

“I am no grammarian. 

“Writing to me is simply the act of 
expressing myself on the keys of my 
typewriter. Express yourself—that 
should be your aim. 

“Don’t be frothy or empty in an ef- 
fort to be clever. Say something. 

“Yet remember a story is no story 
unless it is true. A canvass of the 
country would surprise most people 
as to the rigid honesty of newspaper 
writers. I know many, many news- 
papermen who would go to extremes 
to prevent their names going over a 
story not true.” 


OU wonder whether this man ever 
chuckles at any of the sly jests 
that make his stories sparkle. He is 


quietly dressed, but exceptionally well 
dressed, and under a handsome snap- 
brim hat of a refined shade you see the 
face of a serious man who might be a 
professor or a criminal lawyer or a 
busy business executive. 
are half-smiles. 
belly laughs. 
“To write well,” according to Walsh, 
“you must have an instinct to avoid 
one adjective too many.” 
“You must gush when 
comes,” is his advice. 
Walsh’s followers know, however, 
that he does little gushing, and that 
even if he were to start to gush he 
would suddenly insert a Walshian 
phrase to remind the reader that after 
all this is a bunch of horse-radish. 
His breeziness enables him to dress 
up a commonplace story until it takes 
the eye of every sports editor. 
Walsh strives to dot his copy with 
“punch words.” 


His smiles 
There are never any 


the time 


-1 


“One word will make a sentence 
and a paragraph. 


words.’ 


I call these ‘punch 
They arrest the reader’s at- 
tention. Of course, you must not have 
one in every paragraph, although in 
some paragraphs you can employ sev- 
eral. Like Bob Grove does with his 
curve, you have to mix them up. Oc- 
casional paragraphs must be common- 
place to strengthen the others.” 

And since it is Dave Walsh, the 
artist, that I am trying to portray, I 
offer an outstanding example of his 
“punch word” writing: 


“NEW YORK, December 24 
(INS)—Miss (Babe) Didrikson, 
the gal who was not done right 
by, is coming into New York next 
week to begin the career of pro- 
fessionalism the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union seemed at such pains 
to thrust upon her. 

“The lady is coming here to 
cash in on her prominence, and in 
fact, eminence, as the A. A. U. 
first said she had done, when it 
seemed she hadn’t, and then said 
she hadn’t, when it became appar 
ent she had decided she might as 
well. I might add that it looks 
very much like a green Christmas 
for the lady—a long and green 
Christmas with Santa Claus bar- 
ricading himself outside the fam- 
ily entrance behind a platoon of 
fountain pens.” 


And similarly, in this lead, written 
few months ago: 


c 


“PHILADELPHIA, April 29 
(INS)—Resuming its insane, 
ceaseless way, the Pennsylvania 
Relay carnival will go into the 
second and more advanced and 
violent stage on Franklin Field 
this afternoon, with the Great 
American Foot pounding an eter- 
nal refrain from noon until night- 
fall.” 


OW came he by this style? If his 

own answer is correct, his vari- 
ous and varied experiences have con 
tributed much. 

“T’ve done everything a man 
do,” he said. “I’ve shoveled dirt, I’ve 
rung door bells and asked for the dol- 
lar they owed on the piano, I’ve work- 
ed on religious paper and asked for 
the name of the priest who committed 
the soul to purgatory.” 

He has also had a fling at press- 
agenting, bookkeeping and insurance 
selling 

It was in 1912, while a freshman at 
the University of Pennsylvania, that 
he launched upon his 
career in a serious way. 
and had been writing 
time. Recalling the 

(Continued on page 10) 
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BACK OF THE WASHINGT! 


EVER before in the Nation’s 
peace-time history has there 
been the centering of attention 

on the National Capital there is today. 
A war against depression is being 
waged and the plans of battle and the 
generals are in Washington. Millions 
of businesses and tens of millions of 
workers have their immediate and ma- 
terial future in the hands of an almost 
omnipotent Government. 

Never before, in consequence, has 
the function of the press been so para- 
mount, for a great deal of the success 
or failure of the recovery program 
depends on the dissemination of the 
various governmental campaigns and 
their facts to the waiting public. In 
logical sequence, never before has the 
work of the Washington group of cor- 
respondents, approximating 500, as- 
sumed such a major role—or, it might 
be added, such a gigantic or laborious 
one. 


HESE half thousand newshounds 

daily scenting out the happenings 
and behind-the-scene occurrences in 
Washington have a chase that keeps 
them on the qui vive from dawn to 
the wee small hours, whether they 
travel in packs or lone and sole. Need- 
less to say, as always there is a great 
deal of traveling in packs or the news 
never could be handled. Were the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for in- 
stance, to talk to each of 500 newspa- 
permen day in and day out he would 
get nothing else done, not even eating 
and sleeping. 

That is not to say there is no indi- 
vidual reporting done in Washington. 
Much of it is done and done to perfec- 
tion. Read the work of the “signed” 
writers, whether press bureau men or 
single correspondents for their home 
papers. Read the articles of outstand- 
ing columnists. 

Taken generally and aside from the 
present picture, the Washington news 
field carries an atmosphere all its 
own. Under the present situation 
this is accentuated. The only city 
where correspondents flock from all 
quarters of the country, its press traits 
stand apart, individual, remarkable, 
curious. 

True, reporters run in flocks or play 
pinochle over a press table waiting for 
stories to break—witness the Treasury 
press room most any dull day—as in 
other cities. But, also they browse 
individually through the great stone 
structures that house the executive 








.. pe the nation fighting a war against economic death, 
with a social and industrial experiment under way that 
affects the life of every American individual directly or indirect- 
ly, the eyes of the world are turned upon Washington with an 
unanimity probably never before equalled. 


This being so, the work of the newspapermen and other writ- 
ers covering the developments at the Capitol, the manner in 
which they perform their duties, their background and their 
trials, become of intense interest and significance to those read- 
ing and handling their dispatches. 


Believing you would like to peep behind the scenes in Wash- 
ington, to have a newspaperman’s own slant of things going on 
there, the Editor asked Leslie Erhardt, now associate editor of 
Congressional Intelligence., Inc., an informational service, to 
prepare a series of articles against the Washington backdrop. 
Though pressed with his regular duties, he agreed to share the 
picture with readers of The Quill. 


Mr. Erhardt has spent 14 years in newspaper work, including 
two years as a member of the faculty of the Department of 
Journalism, University of North Dakota, and four years in the 
Senate Press Gallery for the United States Daily. 








departments or along Capitol corridors 
to the legislative chambers or offices 
of individual legislators on thoroughly 
individual missions. 


OR, here a news story that startles 
all Indiana and sends Mark 
Thistlewaite, of the Indianapolis 
News, shuttling back and forth be- 
tween the House and Senate press gal- 
leries or from the National Recovery 
Administration to the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public 
Works, may not even stir a Florida 
correspondent from a cat nap on a 
gallery or Press Club couch. And the 
same story, in case both of them 
handled it, would be treated from en- 
tirely different angles. You can read- 
ily sense that each plays up his own 
home angle. 

It’s the press association men and 
bureau representatives of the great 
metropolitan dailies who run in flocks, 
must of necessity do so, for their cover- 
age is much the same and no Govern- 
ment official can take time to answer 
the same question several dozen 
times a day. 

“Well, boys, —” the greeting gener- 
ally goes, whether the man be Cabi- 
net officer, Congressional leader, or 
one of the new-deal administrators. 
While there are occasions when these 
public men talk in personal conference 
and confidence with a reporter, their 
contacts with reporters in packs dis- 


seminate by far the greater amount of 
the news that goes out to the country. 

Byron Price, chief of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Associated Press, 
has one of his four dozen men, for in- 
stance, on every big story that’s break- 
ing. So does Raymond Clapper, of 
the United Press, and George R. 
Holmes of the International News 
Service. Clapper has some two dozen 
men in his bureau and Holmes four- 
teen or fifteen. 

Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times, keeps his dozen or more men 
definitely and well scattered. Theo- 
dore C. Wallen, of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, likewise has a man on 
each good story. Adding to the num- 
bers to greet the major news sources 
are representatives of the Chicago 
Tribune, the Chicago Daily News, the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, the Wall 
Street Journal, Universal Service, 
Central News of America, Journal of 
Commerce, Baltimore Sun, Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Kansas City Star, 
Christian Science Monitor. Others 
desultorily are added to the group, for 
it must be remembered that nearly 350 
newspapers, in addition to the press 
associations, have representatives in 
Washington. 


N nearly every instance, the handling 
of the news story is different, that is, 
if there happen to be twenty-five news- 











men at a particular press conference, 
twenty-five different—in many cases 
widely divergent—stories go out. 
Greatest similarity comes among the 
press associations. Their men liter- 
ally take flying jumps to a telephone, 
or wire, or typewriter, as the case may 
be, and strike off the necessarily 
obvious, terse, single summary lead. 
In a matter of seconds their words are 
streaking across the continent. But, 
even speed and the restrictions as to 
how much the “wires” can stand, do 
not necessarily force the press asso- 
ciation stories to be strictly alike or 
carry even the same slant. 

The other newsmen working for 
afternoon papers or trying to make an 
edition, dash off their stories without 
clutter of interpretation or pause for 
reflection. But, serving specific pa- 
pers, their opportunity for individual 
handling is greater. The men repre- 
senting morning papers have time for 
more leisurely and detailed presenta- 
tion. Theirs is often the opportunity 
to set down a well rounded account of 
what has gone out piecemeal during 
the day through the other agencies. 

One matter that tends toward simi- 
larity in Washington news stories is 
the “hand-out.” As a convenience to 
the press and to reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of misquotation or mis- 
statement of fact, the various execu- 
tive departments have regular public 
relations men whose business it is to 
write the facts for mimeographing and 
distributing among the news agencies 
and correspondents. Identical copies 
reach the hands of all newsmen in 
Washington. 

The number of hand-outs daily is 
amazing, for the Government has 
almost innumerable activities under 
way. A copy of each hand-out dur- 
ing the course of a week would 
make a pile several inches 
deep. Subjects range from 
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insect powders to White House mes- 
sages to foreign countries. 


ENTION of all the phases of news- 

paper activity in Washington in 

the brief space of a short article natur- 

ally is impossible. But, there are two 

or three phases which might be listed 
in this brief introductory picture. 

There is, for instance, the field of 
magazine work. This includes not 
only a host of free-lance writers but 
also men assigned to specific publica- 
tions. The range is wide. Some treat 
of the general governmental pic- 
ture for generally known magazines. 
Others treat of special fields, such as 
finance, while others serve the more 
restricted fields of trade journals. 

There is the phase of personalities 
among the Washington newspaper 
corps. Some of these newshawks are 
old, tottering, losing their sight or 
hearing, but not the alertness of their 
mental faculties; some are young, 
scarcely able to vote or grow mus- 
taches, but nimble of foot and wit. 
Some are admired for their character 
and ways; some simply for their un- 
denied ability. Some aim alone to- 
ward accuracy and fairness; others 
are bellicose and colorful. 

There must be mention also of the 
women writers. Their number is not 
great but increasing, and there are 
among them exceptional and capable 
writers. They cover practically every 
field that the men do. They are with 
press associations; they repre- 
sent local papers; they write 
signed articles for special news 
agencies; they break into the 

magazine field. 
And, of course, Wash- 
“te, - ington has its foreign cor- 
respondents, particularly 
from London and Paris, 


em el 


By LESLIE ERHARDT 


Associate Editor, 
Congressional Intelligence, Inc. 


among them Sir Willmott Lewis, of 
London Times, who was knighted since 
his assignment to Washington. 

But more of these and other phases 
of Washington journalism later. 





AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P 














(Continued from page 2) 

The result was that inspiring and 
revealing article, “I’m Having Some 
Real Fun,” which appeared in THE 
Quit for January, 1933. In it, Stan- 
ley Bavier told of being forced to leave 
an executive’s position in the East be- 
cause of his health. Middle-aged, he 
had to start life in an entirely differ- 
ent tempo. He purchased the Truckee 
Republican, changing its name only re- 
cently, and set out to publish a good 


newspaper. And how well he suc- 
ceeded. 
No man ever entered newspaper 


work with a keener determination to 
be of service to his community. Few 
viewed newspaper and editorial work 
with the idealism that imbued him. 
It was a pleasure to read copies of his 
paper, sent from time to time. 

Although he had been with the peo- 
ple of Truckee and vicinity less than 
two years, I know that he has left an 
imprint that will endure for years to 
come. 

My hope is that his paper will fall 
into hands that will carry on the 
splendid work for which he laid such 
a substantial foundation. 





HOWARD M. NORTON (Florida ’32), 
formerly manager of the Kobe office of 
the Japan Advertiser, is now revisor and 
general critic for the English edition of 
the Osaka (Japan) Mainichi (The Osaka 
Daily News). 
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Sigma Delta Chi Convention Nears 


nalism will convene in Chicago 
and Evanston, IIl., October 13, 14 
and 15, for the Eighteenth National 
Convention of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. An 
unusually large attendance is ex- 
pected, not only because the meeting 
will afford an opportunity to visit A 
Century of Progress on the Chicago 
lake front, but also because the depres- 
sion and its current experimental 
doctoring have given rise to new prob- 
lems affecting newspaper policies. 
Should the method of presenting 
news be revised to give more interpre- 
tive information? Is it practicable to 
attempt this? Could it be made to 
pay its way? It would, obviously, 
raise materially the requirements of 
desk and reportorial work. How 
great is the need for legislation, such 
as that passed in Maryland and New 
Jersey, for the protection of newspa- 
per confidences? What is sound edi- 
torial policy in an economic emer- 
gency such as now exists, with respect 
to supporting the administration in un- 
dertakings that on merit may seem to 
deserve condemnation? Is the Ameri- 
can public fully freedom-of-the-press 
conscious? 


EADERS in all branches of jour- 


These and other questions of first 
importance to the practical newspaper, 
magazine or other editorial man will 
be discussed vigorously by the best 
minds of journalism. 

The program, in addition to brief 
business sessions, will include shop 
talks, a formal dance, a major inter- 
sectional football game, an informal 
banquet, model initiation ceremony 
and service of remembrance, awarding 
of trophies for chapter achievement, 
luncheons given by Northwestern 
University organizations, and possibly 
special features at A Century of 
Progress. 

Shop-talk sessions Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning, October 13 and 
14, will be open to nonmembers en- 
gaged in editorial work, and they are 
cordially invited to attend, according 
to word from the executive offices at 
Chicago. These sessions will be in the 
Levere Memorial Temple, national 
shrine and central office of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, general fraternity, ad- 
jacent to the Northwestern University 
campus in Evanston. 

The football feature will be the 
Stanford-Northwestern game, one of 
the greatest of the year, on Soldier’s 
Field Saturday afternoon, October 14. 


Reservations for this game, as well as 
for the convention and for hotel ac- 
commodations may be made through 
National Headquarters of Sigma Delta 
Chi at 836 Exchange Avenue, Chicago. 

Special low railroad rates for the 
World’s Fair will be in effect for the 
convention. 

Added to iow travel costs, central 
location and the World’s Fair as fac- 
tors in the expected large attendance 
will be the fall meeting of managing 
editors of Associated Press newspa- 
pers and the conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Ad- 
visers and the National Scholastic 
Press Association in Chicago at about 
the same time. 

Convention speakers and program 
details will be announced in THE QuILL 
for October by National President 
Charles E. Snyder, who is completing 
arrangements in cooperation with 
Executive Secretary Albert W. Bates, 
a Northwestern Chapter committee 
headed by Floyd Arpan, chapter presi- 
dent, and Prof. Ross Slaughter, ad- 
viser, and a Chicago Alumni Chapter 
committee in charge of President 
George A. Brandenburg, Chicago cor- 
respondent for Editor & Publisher. 











Dave Walsh, Who Writes by Ear 


(Continued from page 7) 


quotes his managing editor as saying, 
“If you'll give us your full-time serv- 
ices we'll give you $12 a week.” 

To borrow from his own lexicon, 
that would be haircut money today, 
but it was big enough in 1912, and he 
eagerly accepted. 

Writing sports was his forte. He 
had played professional baseball and 
professional football, and was a relay 
runner. He must have also played 
some basketball, because Joseph F. 
Carr of Columbus, founder of the 
American Basketball League, says 
Dave knows as much about basket- 
ball as any man in the United States. 

He always had been an avid reader 
of the sports pages. He liked sports 
intensely. He still does. 

“Why do I like sports?” he said to a 
college sports editor recently, who was 
writing a thesis on the subject, “Why 
do I breathe, eat, sleep? They are a 
definite part of me, inherent and 
ingrained. 


“As a boy they became a passion 
with me and after 20 years they still 
mean my life. A complex like this 
would have been a great handicap to 
success if I had decided to go out and 
sell washing machines. Instead, I was 
able to take my hobby and make it 
earn me a living. That makes me 
pretty lucky.” 


F Walsh is writing literature for the 

sports pages, as I contend, this may 
be because he is a student of great 
literature. 

As a youth, he read much of Alfred 
Henry Lewis, whom he remembers for 
his “light, satirical touch.” It was for 
the same quality that he read every 
line written by Charley Dryden, a 
famous sports writer of the Philadel- 
phia North American. 

Today, however, he reads every- 
thing, including the classics, and the 
more polished the writing the better 


he likes it. W. Somerset Maugham, 
that superb novelist and playwright, 
is one of his favorites. 

Walsh makes it a practice to read 
regularly from midnight until 2:00 
a. m. while in bed. This daily quota 
of reading has carried him into almost 
every main road and byway of litera- 
ture. 

In this day when short, snappy para- 
graphs are demanded by the copy 
desk, Walsh stands out as one of the 
few who can write essay-length para- 
graphs and get away with it. Instead 
of protesting, the copy desk seems to 
like it if the trespasser is Walsh. I 
asked him about this peculiarity. 

“I write the natural way; I end the 
paragraph where it should be ended, 
without worrying about the length,” 
he replied. 


AVE WALSH will not care for this 

piece I have written about him, 

for he has the newspaperman’s skep- 

tical regard for success stories. Let 

him deny it, if he will, but I have 

proof he is at the top because he has 
been a hard worker. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Journalism Made Easy 


PATHWAYS TO PRINT, by H. F. 
Harrington and Lawrence Martin. D. 
Van Nostrand Company, New York. 


Dean Harrington and Professor Mar- 
tin have put together an amazing book, 
and in its amazingness lie both its 
strength and its weakness. Its jacket 
calls it a guide to “quick mastery of 
every style of writing.” It makes a 
valiant attempt to be just that. 

For it is the most inclusive book of 
its type on the market. It has chap- 
ters on writing adventure stories, biog- 
raphy, news, features, editorials, 
“colyum” contributions, book and play 
reviews, familiar essays, short stories; 
it has others on prize contests, business 
topics, employees’ magazines, writing 
for children. Much of the book is 
made up of skillfully-chosen samples 
to illustrate its points, samples useful 
to student, teacher and working jour- 
nalist alike. 

But the comprehensiveness of the 
book, it seems to me, may be an actual 
demerit. In cramming so many sub- 
jects into 438 pages, the authors have 
made it physically impossible to dis- 
cuss any one exhaustively. The chap- 
ter on editorials, for instance, devotes 
16 pages to the training, qualifications 
and technique of an editorial writer, 8 
to samples of various types of edito- 
rials, and only 2% to the immensely 
important matter of “editorial think- 
ing.” 

So the book becomes more useful as 
a reference, to be employed by the man 
who already knows a good deal about 
some of the types of writing of which 
it treats, than as a text for the man 
who is starting on any of them. It is 
breezily and readably written—its 
authors are good journalists.—M. V. C. 


Rock Crusher 


BULA MATARI, by Jacob Wasser- 
man. Horace Liveright, Inc., New 
York. 1933. 


Three times Henry Morton Stanley 
led expeditions into the heart of the 
Congo region. Malaria, fever, hunger, 
ulcers, cannibals, poison darts, mutiny 
—he met and defeated them all. His 
method of discipline was something 
like Bismarck’s. Yet he never mis- 
treated a negro, never lost his head— 
despite the fever—and succeeded 


where more conciliatory men had 
failed. 





We have all read about Stanley’s 
finding Livingstone. That was a big 
story conceived in the mind of James 
Gordon Bennett. The trouble was no 
one believed it after it was printed. 
We have all heard about Stanley’s 
other expeditions. But Jacob Wasser- 
man’s “Bula Matari” goes deeper than 
the average biography. It shows 
something about the personality of this 
author-journalist-explorer. It is real- 
ly a human interest rewrite of any or- 
dinary Stanley biography. 

Stanley was brought up to the age 
of 15 in a workhouse something like 
that which gave Dickens the impetus 
for Oliver Twist. Wasserman tells 
how he overcame this start and be- 
came the “conqueror of a continent.” 
Bula Matari isn’t, however, a “suc- 
cess story.” It treats of the unusual 
life of an unusual man with a sort of 
psychological perspective. 

Bula Matari, Mr. Newspaperman, 
will remind you of yourself. Some of 
his spirit, some of his curiosity, some 
of his desire to know and make known 
led you into journalism. 

Bula Matari means rock crusher.— 
Lauren K. Soth, Iowa State College. 


All About Layouts 
LAYOUT TECHNIQUE IN AD- 
VERTISING, by Richard Surrey. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. $4.00. 


Mr. Surrey’s discussion of ad lay- 
outs, is the kind of book that would be 
in place on the desk of any profes- 
sional advertising man. Many of the 
things he says about effective layouts, 
naturally, are things any layout man 
would know; but the fact that he says, 
clearly and briefly, just about all there 
is to say on the subject makes it a ref- 
erence book that would come into 
daily use. 

The layout problem is attacked from 
a basic point of view. What are ef- 
fective divisions of space? How may 
layouts be given life, “dynamism”? 
Wherein do the standard principles of 
artistic composition apply to advertis- 
ing, and where is variation from them 
justified? And so on. . The book 


not only gives principles, but also il- 
lustrates them freely—there are 65 
full-page plates—-and describes many 
possible variations. 

The book should be particularly use- 
ful as a text for the student of adver- 
tising.—M. V. C. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


He is steeped in the history of all 
sports, which came of long study. He 
is not of a statistical bent, but he is 
well versed in the records, which he 
quotes from memory. He has an un- 
canny knack of correctly predicting 
the outcome of big sports events. He 
is at home on any sports assignment, 
indeed on any assignment. 

Wherever Walsh goes, and he goes 
everywhere with his portable type 
writer as a companion, he leaves news- 
papermen impressed with his serious- 
ness and his intense interest in his 
job. My recollection of his thorough 
ness, his grasp, his industricusness, 
and, of course, his genius, has been in- 
spiration for months. 

One remark of his clings with 
me as proof that he has the artistic 
temperament, and is yet one of the 
most assiduous of workers. It was 
made when I asked if his graceful flow 
of English comes with difficulty. 

“I am reminded,” he replied, “of 
Joseph Conrad’s visit to New York. 
The ship news reporters asked 
whether he found it easy to write. 
His answer was, ‘God, no; it’s hell.’” 
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Wright Flies! 


(Continued from page 5) 
ald, but the London Times, the Illus- 
trated London News, the Paris Herald, 
several magazines and at times one or 
another Washington paper. 

Let it be chronicled now that he was 
incredulous only with his mind. His 
imagination believed in Langley with 
all his heart; had not Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell told him that with his 
own eyes he had seen the model fly? 
Had he not seen that historic photo- 
graph which Dr. Bell had made of that 
impossible happening when a steam 
engine flew its own weight for a mile 
or more? But—it was altogether too 
impossible that the spread of canvass, 
sticks, toy engine, bicycle chains, sil- 
vered wood propellors, could actually 
get up in the air and stay there! 

Besides, what good was an “aero- 
plane” that needed a long wooden 
track, a weight tower, 1200 pounds of 
iron weights and a crew of a dozen 
men to get it into the air, and which, 
when it came down, must land where 
it started or stay where it landed? 


H, ye of little faith—including 

your reporter! The weight tow- 
er was only a temporary expedient; as 
time went on even the Wright Broth- 
ers, most conservative of inventors, 
agreed that wheels rather than skids 
beneath the plane were essential, and 
it was but a short while before planes 
were rising from and descending to 
any level piece of ground. oF 

The original Wright plane of 1908 
was a tender thing. It did not dare 
fly—or perhaps its operator was too 
wise to try to fly—in any sort of a 
breeze. Three miles an hour, yes. 
Four miles, no. Day after day a mot- 
ley crew of reporters and photog- 
raphers gathered at Ft. Myer, there to 
play chess, craps, kid, smoke, loaf and 
make bets on the revolving cups of 
the weather bureau instrument. If 
you could count them, there would be 
a flight. If they went too fast to count 
—might as well go home! 

Little by little and day by day, the 
flights grew better, longer, higher. 
Never very high, for in those odd days 
of first beginnings it was considered 
safer to fly low than high. Had it been 
otherwise, the first martyr to a plane 
might have lived to find fame in other 
and less deadly ways. i 

Came tragedy. It brushed your re- 
porter with its wings so closely that 


even after a quarter of a century his’ 


hair raises at the thought. May a 
middle-aged person say without con- 
ceit that the young man he then was 
had won the confidence of both Signal 
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Corps officers and Orville Wright by 
the simple and always good newspaper 
policy of keeping off-the-record-stuff 
off the record, and never misquoting? 
It is necessary to appear thus con- 
ceited, to explain why Orville Wright 
made a half promise to take him up as 
the first civilian passenger. 
It looked so safe! 


FFICER after officer was to be 

taken up—a thousand non- 
military passengers were wild for a 
flight. Could the New York Herald 
get a reporter into the plane . 
well, who knows? James Gordon 
Bennett might cable from Paris to 
make him managing editor, or fire him 
for endangering his valuable life! 
You never knew what Bennett would 
do. It would be a fine beat— 

On Sept. 17 Lieut. Selfridge was to 
fly with Wright. Desperately your re- 
porter pleaded with Orville Wright to 
take him up first. Nothing doing. 

Your reporter made a picture, which 
hangs today upon his office walls, of 
the start of that flight. Jimmy Hare, 
of Collier’s had just finished picturing 
Selfridge in the little perch. The pro- 
pellers were spinning— 

“Step back, Claudy, we are going to 
go!” Selfridge yelled to this reporter. 

“Think of me up there!” he yelled 
back. 

The plane sped down the rail, grand- 
ly into the air, swept to a height of 
150 feet, circled the parade ground— 
then hesitated, fluttered, turned ap- 
parently a complete somersault—and 
crashed to the ground. 


OR an age-long instant a shocked 

silence. Then a madly racing 
crowd across the parade ground. 
Whatever gods look after young news- 
paper reporters to keep them their 
jobs had your scribe in his care that 
day, for eight unused plates re- 
mained in the Graflex. Eight photo- 
graphs were made of the wreck, of 
Selfridge and Wright, of the “rescue.” 
Selfridge died that night. Wright had 
a broken leg, ribs, head. The plane 
was splinters. 

First, of course, a flash to Paris, then 
your photographer-reporter developed 
his plates, and, supperless with excite- 
ment, appeared at the Herald Bureau. 

It was a strange experience. For 
once in his young and eventful but 
undistinguished life, your reporter was 
an Important Person. The Boss 
(Harry Brown) gave up his personal 
room, his own typewriter. The 
schedule for that night was a very odd 
sheet. The first line read “Claudy— 
no limit.” You may wonder why it 
did not specify so many columns, but 
Harry Brown knew his Claudy, who 
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had yet to learn to write, to space, 
and who always wanted two columns 
when he was scheduled for one, and 
ten if given two. 

They locked him into a room, and 
told him to take his time, but to write 
it all. 

He wrote it all. He was the whole 
first page of the Herald next day, with 
photographs, sketches (via telegraph 
description) and all the trimmings. 
Byline? Not on the Herald! Hav- 
ing your story in the old sheet was 
considered honor enough! 

It seems a good story as read today 
in the yellowed pages of old scrap- 
books, but side by side with it in mind 
now, as then, runs the thought, “There, 
but for the grace of God, lies Carl H. 
Claudy.” 


NE cannot forbear relating one 

small triumph. Orville Wright’s 
sister, Miss Katherine, journeyed to 
Washington to help nurse him in the 
Post Hospital, and to attend Selfridge’s 
funeral. She knew no one there. 
Your reporter was all worked up in- 
side over Selfridge and Wright, both 
of whom he had learned to like and ad- 
mire. With the great assistance of his 
“better seven-eighths,” he met Miss 
Wright, helped her find a place to stay, 
arranged credit for her at stores, and 
Mrs. Claudy went with her to the fu- 
neral. 

She and Orville Wright were quite 
pitifully grateful for these small at- 
tentions. Result, three days after the 
accident, your scribe was first to en- 
ter the sick room, first to find out from 
Orville Wright “how it happened,” 
first to see and photograph the worn 
part which failed and caused the acci- 
dent, first to talk to Taylor, the me- 
chanic (who would not speak without 
Wright’s permission). It was a good 
beat, and filled first-page columns 
again on a day when others reported 
only, “Wright slowly getting better, 
can see no one as yet.” 

No, there was no telegram from 
Paris! 


EXT year Orville Wright and his 
then equally famous brother Wil- 
bur returned with a new machine tri- 
umphantly to win the coveted prize. 
Your reporter covered these flights 
quite contentedly from the ground. 
Looking back on the old days and 
their excitements, the incredibility of 
the feat, the impossibility of man fly- 
ing, actually like a bird in the air, two 
things stand out beyond all others; 
and they are the same things; the in- 
nate, modest, unassuming, altogether 
magnificent courage of that slender 
little Orville Wright. 
Before 10,000 people, with only sev- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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WHO « WHAT «» WHERE 
= 
STANLEY BAVIER (Stanford Asso- DON C. PERRY (Cornell ’33) is now CHARLES A. (CHICK) KENNY 


ciate), editor and publisher of the Sierra 
Sun and Truckee Republican, of Truckee, 
California, died August 15 as the result 
of injuries suffered several days previous- 
ly when the automobile in which he and 
Mrs. Bavier were riding was forced off 
the road near Truckee and down a 30-foot 
embankment. Mrs. Bavier is recovering 
from her injuries. 

Mr. Bavier was an enthusiastic member 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalism fraternity. His interesting, inspir- 
ing story of his experiences in the small- 
town newspaper field were told in an 
article “I’m Having Some Real Fun,” 
which appeared in THe Quit last Jan- 
uary. 

Born in New Haven, Connecticut, 49 
years ago, he was a graduate of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism. Most of his 
life was spent as a railroad or business 
executive. Then his health failed. Told 
he could not return to his former execu- 
tive duties, he decided to enter the small- 
town publishing field and bought the Re- 
publican two years ago. He changed its 
name only recently. Plunging into the 
life and affairs of his community, he made 
his paper a real force for better things in 


the area. 
os +” + 


PORTER KUYKENDALL (Columbia 
21) has been transferred from the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Naples, Italy to the con- 
sulate at Cherbourg, France. 


associated in the publishing of the Shorts- 
ville (N. Y.) Enterprise and the Man- 
chester (N. Y.) Enterprise, both units of 
the Enterprise Press organization of 
Shortsville. 


* * * 


CLIFFORD S. WINKELMAN (Colum- 
bia 32), for the past year associated with 
the Hornell (N. Y.) Evening Tribune- 
Times in its news and advertising depart- 
ments, is now with Select Printing Com- 
pany, Inc., 80 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 

* - oe 

ORIEN FIFER (DePauw ’25), recently 
named assistant city editor of the Indi- 
anapolis News, has resigned to do free 
lance work. KARL FISCHER (lIndi- 
ana ’25) succeeds him. DUDLEY SMITH 
(Indiana ’21), utilities reporter for the 
News, also resigned recently to take a 
position with the Indiana Public Service 


Commission. 
a = * 


REXFORD G. TUGWELL (Pennsy]l- 
vania °15), assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture under SECRETARY HENRY A. 
WALLACE (Iowa State Associate), re 
cently toured Western farm lands with 
COL. MARVIN McINTYRE, secretary to 
President Roosevelt. Tugwell, professor 
of economics at Columbia University 
prior to his Washington appointment, is 
a leading member of President Roose- 
velt’s famed “brain trust.” 











Wright Flies! 


(Continued from page 12) 


en and a half minutes’ experience in 
the air, sitting up for the first time 
(the Kitty Hawk flights were made 
prone) and in a totally untried ma- 
chine, Orville Wright dared to fly . 
dared with a composed mind, a hand 
which did not tremble, a face which 
smiled his timid, half-scared smile. 
“Timid” and “half-scared” refer to his 
self-consciousness and his modesty, 
you understand. The man had—has 
—a lion heart. 

And the second is like unto it. A 
young man he admired killed at his 
side; his own leg broken, his head cut, 
his ribs smashed, the safety of his in- 
vention discredited, Orville Wright 
came back next year to finish the job 
he had started—and finished it. 

Grit! 


WENTY-FIVE years—a long time. 

We span the ocean and the poles; 
we carry the mails and thousands of 
passengers; we fight wars and forest 
fires with planes ... we fly on er 
rands of mercy and stunts of speed 
and acrobatics. A long, long line of 
distinguished and courageous men 
extends through the past and into the 
future ...a line whose beginning 
was Lilienthal, and includes Wright 
and Selfridge then, now Balchen, 
Byrd and the mighty Lindbergh, to 
mention but three of hundreds. 

But in the humble opinion of a 
pioneer “aeronautic reporter” none 
showed a higher courage than the 
slender little ex-bicycle mechanic to 
whose stamina and grit, as well as to 
whose brains and singleness of pur- 
pose, in large measure the world owes 
modern aviation. 


(Pittsburgh ’29) has joined the editorial 
staff of the reorganized Washington 
(D. C.) Post as chief sports cartoonist. 
He is living at the Park Central Apart- 
ments in Washington. 

* * * 


THEODORE H. MEIER (Pittsburgh 
28), who last year attended the School of 
Foreign Service at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., has been dele- 
gated by the National Depositors Commit- 
tee to organize the Erie, Pennsylvania, 
territory. 

- * * 

PROF. SAMUEL CAHAN (Syracuse 
24) of the department of journalism, 
Syracuse University, has been appointed 
by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman to serve on 
the Commission on Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in New York State. The commission 
will offer its recommendations to the gov 
ernor next December 1. 


* * *” 


WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER 
(Wiseonsin ’96), director of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Journalism, 
and Mrs. Bleyer are spending several 
weeks in the East visiting relatives. 

* ~ - 

HARRELL E. LEE (Oklahoma ’26) 
formerly with the Associated Press at 
Dallas, Texas, is now organization man 
ager of the South Texas Chamber of 
Commerce at San Antonio. 

* * aa 

FRED L. KILDOW (Wisconsin ’23) of 
the University of Minnesota faculty, and 
FREDERICK J. NOER (Wisconsin ’33), 
executive editor last school year of the 
University of Wisconsin Daily Cardinal, 
are associated in the editing and publish- 
ing of Collegiate Digest, a weekly roto- 
gravure supplement for undergraduate 
newspapers of universities, colleges, 
junior colleges, normal and preparatory 
schools. National advertising will be 
solicited on a basis of 100,000 guaranteed 
minimum circulation. More than 120 
campus newspapers from New York to 
Hawaii have signed to receive the supple- 
ment free as a part of their membership 
in the National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. Kildow, as director, will main 
tain offices in Minneapolis, while Noer, 
as editor, will be at the publication of- 
fices in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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LADLY recognizing that newspapermen in consider- 

able number have been benefited by the NRA move- 
ment, through being rehired after long layoffs or by re- 
ductions in hours, the fact remains that insofar as a great 
many more of them are concerned there might as well have 
been no newspaper code. 

On those papers subscribing to the tentatively approved 
A.N.P. A. code, most reporters and other editorial work- 
ers getting more than $35 weekly are just where they 
were before a code was proposed—working just as many 
hours as before, possibly more, now that the men receiv- 
ing less than $35 a week work only five days, and getting 
no additional pay. 

Some papers, recognizing that the “professional” news- 
paper worker, the man getting more than $35 a week, 
should get some benefit from the program, have restored 
all or at least a substantial part of salary reductions made 
during the last several years. 

Their action is to be commended. It shows them wor- 
thy of the loyalty they have had from their staffs during 
one of the most troublesome periods in newspaper history. 


T has long been our contention that newspapermen, as 

a group, never have received fitting remuneration for 
the hours of duty they serve, for the intelligence, educa- 
tion and experience they must have, for the work that is 
expected and received from them, for their loyalty and 
devotion to their calling. 

Truly, salary isn’t everything. There’s a lot in doing 
something because you like it. But is there any reason 
why a newspaperman should not want for himself and 
family the same advantages that men in other walks of 
life want for theirs? Is the fact that he likes his job to 
prevent him from getting more than a bare living wage? 

We believe it can be said in all truth and sincerity that 
in a great many instances the linotype operator who sets 


the story written by a reporter, the printer who places it 
in the form and the pressman who sees that the editions 
are ground out, receive more remuneration than the man 
who wrote and the man who edited the copy. 


® 
EWSPAPERMEN during the depression gave one of 
the finest demonstrations of loyalty and cooperation 
in the history of any profession or calling. 

Working in reduced numbers because of layoffs and 
faced with some of the most vital, challenging and impor- 
tant stories since publishing began, they delivered and 
delivered well. Their pay was slashed and then slashed 
again, though few of them had received any remarkable 
salary advances during the period when salaries and wages 
in other lines soared—but they carried on. 

They worked 10, 12 and even more hours a day and did 
it without any appreciable amount of grumbling. There 
was work to be done, only so many men to do it, and they 
did it! And mighty well, too! 


OW that the pendulum seems to have started swing- 

ing toward better times, is it any wonder that the ed- 
itorial worker is considering what his part is to be in the 
“New Deal”? With living costs already mounting rapid- 
ly, is it queer that he begins thinking how much he would 
like to have at least a part of his salary cut restored? 

Maybe the Cleveland newspapermen who formed an as- 
sociation have the right idea. Maybe the time has come 
for the editorial man to assert himself, to see to it that he 
is represented in the publishing picture. 

Newspapermen have prided themselves on their indi- 
viduality. It has become a tradition, even if not exact. 
For the most part, we expect, they will prefer to remain 
individuals. Nevertheless, a lot of them seem to be won- 
dering right now what their individualism has brought 
them in the past. 








TO SERVE YOUR COMMUNITY — 


NSTEAD of trying to give you an automatic recipe in an- 

swer to the question: “What can a small-town newspaper 

publisher do for his community?” I can only humbly of- 
fer these six suggestions. 

“(1) Publish all the news, favorable or unfavorable, treat- 
ing everyone alike; (2) comment editorially without fear, 
whether it be in praise or censure; (3) give the greatest pos- 
sible publicity to every local move toward strengthening of 
farmers’ organizations, whether or not he believes the par- 
ticular move attempted can be successful—farmers will 
learn by their own mistakes; (4) throw a little hope and 
sunshine into as many homes as possible by putting a hope- 
ful, helpful, pepful note into his writings; (5) inform his 
farm readers thoroughly on every piece of legislation, coun- 
ty, state, and national, which affects their homes, their 
schools, their lands, or their pocketbooks; (6) run a vox pop 
page wide open and enthusiastically, stopping short of libel 
and personal abuse—if he can—and encouraging the unedu- 
cated man who writes with difficulty to unburden himself 
to the publisher and the publisher in turn pass the thought 
on to the other readers. these six things conscientiously 
—and of course have the intestinal stamina to make his busi- 
ness pay. (The cash register must ring if a publisher is to 


run an independent self-respecting newspaper.)”—W. H. 
Conrad, publisher, the Medford (Wis.) Star News. 








AS THEY 


VIEW IT 


THE HEAD WRITER’S JOB 


T is a direct and inescapable obligation upon a headline 

writer to reflect intelligently and accurately the substance 

of the story, and to emphasize honestly and with good taste 
such elements in the story as are genuinely important. If 
he fails, he is lacking either in intelligence, mental honesty 
or good intent. His position is highly responsible—at least 
as much so as that of an appraiser valuing merchandise, or a 
manufacturer labeling and branding his goods. If he puts 
a streamer over a cheap sensation, or thrusts into black type 
some incidental remark in a debate, or makes the headline 
tell a lie in the form of a half-truth, or plays up an obviously 
explainable fact without giving the explanation, or ballyhoos 
the fact that some culprit is the relative of a bishop or a sen- 
ator, he offends against both his employer and the public.”— 
Stuart H. Perry, publisher, the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Tele- 
gram, in the A.S.N.E. Bulletin. 


e 
REALISTIC WRITING 


hear a lot of foolish talk about realistic and romantic 

writing. No writing is realistic except newspaper 

writing; all the rest is simply a realistic imitation of 

life. But news is life itself, reshaped into a coherent and 

intelligible form.”—J. S. Pope, city editor, the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, in the American Press. 
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The 


Personnel 
Bureau 
Announces — 


A Job Trade 


! 


The telegraph editor of a daily newspaper 
in a city of 10,000 in the eastern section of 
the United States wants a change of climate 
and afternoon newspaper work. Pacific 
Coast or North Atlantic states preferred, 
though not essential. Must be desk work. 


His employer will pay any qualified man 
who will exchange positions with him $36 
per week to start. The new man will have 
the benefit of restoration of two ten per cent 
cuts, the first expected soon. Salary will be 
about $45 when normal scale is restored. 


References will be exchanged. 


Apply to Personnel Bureau for direct con- 
tact with telegraph editor and his employer. 














A Magazine Opening 


v 


Applications from men of general news- 
paper editorial experience for a magazine 
editorship were called for in THE QUILL 
for August. Response was gratifying and a 
careful selection is being made. 


We now have a call from the same group 
for a man who can offer a “ nose for news 
and features’ ( proved through good news- 
paper experience ) combined with a general 
knowledge of mechanics gained through train- 
ing or experience, or both. 


The organization is sound, well estab- 
lished. It seeks and is willing to pay well 
for superior talent. 


Send full details to Personnel Bureau, for 
forwarding to employer. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


Albert W. Bates, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


If you have not registered with the Personnel Bureau, send for registration form. The fee is $1.00 for three years. 








Some Regular 


Features 


Linage tables once a month, showing 
amount of advertising carried by news- 
papers of principal cities. 


Advertising and Publishing Convention 
Reports — national, state, territorial 
and local. 


Editorials that stand out—clear-cut, 
virile, sane interpretations of current 
trends in Advertising and Publishing. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER Linage In- 
dex, showing trends in chief classifica- 
tions of advertising. 


Advertising Federation of America, 
A.N.P.A. and other Convention Num- 
bers. 


Semi-Annual Linage Tables in March 
and September. 


Interviews with key advertising and 
newspaper men. 


An Advertising Success story or two 
in every issue. 

Mechanical Equipment Data Number, 
in October. 

“Folks Worth Knowing.” 


“Our Own World of Letters’’—chatty 
reviews of new books by advertising or 
newspaper men, or about their work. 
Mr. Pew’s “Shop Talk at Thirty” page, 
with its delicious reminiscent hitherto 


unpublished glimpses behind the adver- 
tising and publishing scenes. 


Syndicate Directory, in August. 





BASIC DATA 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR 
BOOK, issued in January, reports cir- 
culations and rates, executive person- 
nel, services, and representation of 
more than 2,000 daily newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. This 
volume also contains a compilation of 
daily newspapers of the world. 


THE MARKET GUIDE, issued in No- 
vember, contains basic marketing and 
merchandising information on nearly 
1,400 cities in the United States and 
Canada having daily newspapers—pop- 
ulation breakdown, income tax returns, 
principal industries, retail outlets, etc. 





EXTRA SERVICE 
AT 
NO EXTRA COST 


Every EDITOR & PUBLISHER sub- 
scriber has the privilege of asking any 
question, at any time, on any subject 
connected with newspapers or adver- 
tising. Our reference files go back for 
years, and we are well organized to 
give quick, cheerful and intelligent in- 
formation service. And, too, advertis- 
ing men and Newspaper Executives are 
cordially invited to make EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER'S office, in the heart of 
New York, their business headquarters 
when visiting the Metropolis. 


Editor & Publisher Service 


to its readers explains 


its dominant position 


Not infrequently some friend in the advertising agency 
field expresses wonder at the recognition he finds accorded 
to this paper. All such comments are accepted with be- 


coming modesty, we hope, but the explanation is no secret. 
’ 


It lies in hard work and a keen sense of the obligation in- 
volved in publishing a NEWSpaper for newspapermen and 


advertising experts. 


In its weekly issues you will find news gathered by this 
paper’s own staff, as well as that sent by correspondents in 
principal news centers throughout the country—whole 
pages of matter received by telegraph, authoritative state- 
ments from the most outstanding publishers and adver- 
tisers, a wide range of departments and special features de- 


scribed more completely in the adjoining column. 


Frequent statistical compilations that at regular intervals swell into 
special numbers are in themselves worth the subscription price to 
many readers. 


This, in brief, helps explain why 


“Everybody who uses newspapers needs 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER every week.”’ 


Subscription price by mail, payable in advance, $4 yearly in the 
United States and Island possessions ; $4.50 in Canada; $5 Foreign. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700 Times Building New York City 


Telephones: BRyant 9-3052, 3053, 3054, 3055, 3056 





